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The growing importance, scope, and diversity of higher education in 
America, and indeed throughout the world, make it imperative and 
timely for colleges and universities in this country to give serious at- 
tention to the problems and issues inherent in their admissions policies, 
for these popcies are the major factor in determining the ultimate size 
and makeup of their student bodies. 

In 1957, the Fifth Annual Colloquium on College Admissions of the 
College Entrance Examination Board had as its topic, “Planning Col- 
lege Policy for the Critical Decade Ahead.” In his Foreword to the 
published papers from the Colloquium, Kollace G. Roberts said: 

“ , , . these addresses make crystal clear the fact that there is no room 
for complacency in the admissions picture. And the implication arises 
again and again in the addresses that the prime responsibility for the 
establishment of a clearly stated, educationally and philosophically 
sound admissions policy, along with its interpretation and its practical 
and ethical application, rests squarely on the shoulder of the college 
admissions officer.” 1 

The decade since 1957 has been memorable. That was ths year of 
Sputnik I. The Advanced Placement Program was beginning to hit its 
expansive stride. Then in 1951 the first “tidal wave” of students 
reached the colleges, many of which were ill-prepared to meet their 
admissions problems. The past decade indeed has been a period of tre- 
mendous growth and evolutionary change in American education. 

This invitational Colloquium on College Admissions Policies, co- 
sponsored by the College Bonn! and The University of Michigan, 
brought together 80 professional admissions officers from all over the 
country in order to lay a foundation of ideas, information, and per- 
spectives to be used in planning for the decade ahead. The purposes 
of the Colloquium were to help undergraduate admissions officers and 
administrators: 

Understand the social, psychological, and educational significance 
of their responsibilities. 

Understand the growing diversity and complexity of higher educa- 
tion at the campus, slate, and national levels. 

Assess and improve their admissions policies and practices. 



1. Planning College Policy for the Critical Decade Ahead New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1958, p. vi. 
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Give leadership and assistance to their superiors— faculties, college 
officers, and governing hoards— in the formulation and implementation 
of college admissions policies. 

Build admissions policy structures that will he appropriate for the 
decades ahead. 

The major rationale for the Colloquium was, first, the belief that the 
foundation of a successful college admissions program begins with the 
policies that govern its operation and, second* the belief that the ad- 
missions officer is primarily responsible for the creation of desirable 
and effective admissions policies for his institution. 

The procedural method of the Colloquium revolved around prepared 
papers presented by nationally known authorities on topics of key 
importance to planning college admissions policies for the decade 
ahead. Those papers constitute the body of this publication. It is hoped 
that the reader will gain, as did the participants in lilts Colloquium at 
Inlerlochen, new insights into the evaluation and improvement of his 
or her institution’s admissions policies and criteria for the decade 
ahead. 



Members of the Colloquium Committee were Robert L. Jackson, 
director of admissions, Oberlin College; Hollace G. Roberts, director, 
Midwestern Regional Office of the College Board; Charles W. Sanford, 
dean of admissions and records, University of Illinois; Rixford K. 
Snyder, director of admissions and financial aids, Stanford University; 
and B. Alden Thresher, director of admissions emeritus, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 



Clyde V roman 

Chairman, Colloquium Committee 

Director of Admissions, The University of Michigan 
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Problems and Issues Confronting the 
Admissions Community 

Clyde Vromcrn 



There are many complex and growing problems and issues in the plan- 
ning of undergraduate admissions policies for this country’s colleges 
and universities, be they public or private, large or small, old or new. 
Eleven major problem areas that have important implications for plan- 
ning appropriate and effective college admissions policies for the 
decade ahead are presented below. 

1. College enrollments. A recent report, Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1975-76, 1 points out that, whereas by 1975-76 the overall 
school enrollment in the United States will increase by 12 percent, the 
projected jump in college enrollment is 49 percent. Colleges and uni- 
versities are expected to enroll about nine million degree-seeking stu- 
dents in 1975-76, compared with 6.1 million enrolled in 1966-67. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2, from that report, show graphically the predicted impact 
of population growth on American institutions of higher learning. 

To some colleges and universities the deluge of students predicted 
particularly in Figure 2 implies enrollment indigestion as those insti- 
tutions face the depressing problems of too many applicants. For other 
institutions, which have needed more applicants, it is a promised land 
overflowing with abundant numbers of potential students. To public in- 
stitutions that attempt to serve first a particular group of students it 
brings a new set of problems in selectivity and admissions priorities. 
For private institutions, both large and small, it accents and stimulates 
old and new problems of roles, programs, and policies. 

For some time private institutions have expressed alarm at the de- 
clining proportion of college students they enroll. And yet, by the U.S. 
Office of Education projections, the total opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in private higher education will increase from the actual 
enrollment in 1965 of 1,901,883 to 2,680,000 in 1975. This is an in- 
crease of approximately 40 percent in 10 years. There are two major 
problems here. Does the private education sector want to expand this 
much? And, can private education find the funds to expand to this ex- 
tent? The basic issue probably is what proportion of higher education 



1. U.S. Office of Education (OE-10030-66) . Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966, 113 pp. 
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Figure 1. Fall Enrollment in Grades K-12 of Regular Day Schools: 
United States, 1955 to 1975. 
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should be served through private education in order that it may effec- 
tively make its unique contribution to education in this country. 

Understanding national trends in population growth and college en- 
rollment of course is only a first step in establishing a base of probable 
demand for enrollment in a particular college or university. It is much 
more important to identify the facts related to the segments of society 
from which the institution presently draws, and in the future may draw, 
its students. In any event, college enrollments will be affected signifi- 
cantly by the population trends, and these trends should be a primary 
factor in setting admissions policies in most colleges and universities. 

2. Improved secondary school education. Secondary education has 
made dramatic improvements in the past two decades. In addition to 
recognizing the significant concept of individual differences in stu- 
dents, schools have added the functional approach of diversity of pro- 
grams, depth of learning, and flexible rates of progress. The better sec- 
ondary schools are achieving phenomenal results in preparing their stu- 

2 
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Figure 2, Total Opening Fall Degree-credit Enrollment in 
All Institutions of Higher Education : United States , 1955 to 1975 . 
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dents for college, even to the extent of offering considerable first-year 
college work. 

The problems and challenges emerging from this unusual develop- 
ment in education are substantial. How can admissions officers in their 
respective colleges and universities understand and capitalize on these 
changes in the high schools? Row can they effectively assess the quali- 
ties and achievements of their applicants? How can they decide who is 
qualified, or best qualified, for their institutions? How can they articu- 
late their college offerings with the achievements of the secondary 
schools? How can they best place and induct new students into college 
instructional programs and into college methods of learning and teach- 
ing? 

These and many similar problems and issues are fundamental in 
planning college admissions policies. They lead to such concrete prob- 
lems as academic course requirements for admission, the functions and 
uses of standardized tests, the relevance of various admissions factors, 
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the quantity and quality control of student admissions, and the evalu- 
ation of the admissions policies and processes. 

3. The growth of junior colleges. The fastest growing segment of 
education today is the two-year junior college. Not only are junior col- 
leges expanding in numbers, they also are improving in quality and 
achievements. Through their national organization, the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, they are carrying out extensive and effec- 
tive research and professional activities. 

This relatively new development brings significant issues and prob- 
lems to the senior colleges and universities. For example do the senior 
institutions have an obligation to serve the junior college graduates? 
Do they wish to render this service? If so, what policies, requirements, 
criteria, and processes will best undergird the selection and placement 
of these transfer students? What priorities in admissions should be 
given the junior college graduates who must transfer to continue their 
education? Most of the problems colleges encounter in admitting fresh- 
men are also met in admitting transfer students. In addition, the prob- 
lems of advanced credits, induction into curricular programs of study, 
and graduation on time call for astute and effective admissions policies 
and procedures in the senior colleges. 

4. Expansion of educational opportunities. American higher educa- 
tion is rapidly changing its traditional character based on four years of 
undergraduate study leading to the baccalaureate degree and the com- 
pletion of “education for life and livelihood.” The country is witness- 
ing a “takeoff” that is rapidly transforming many of the goals and 
programs of its colleges and universities. The institutions are looking 
for a greater diversity in the academic and personal characteristics of 
their new students; they are striving to find and serve minority groups 
who have been educationally and otherwise disadvantaged; they are 
attempting to meet the educational needs of adults who wish to return 
to formal studies; and they are extending their instructional services 
to people “where they are.” Continuing education is rapidly becoming 
as important to the society and its citizens as the car is to the family. 
Already one fourth of all Americans are enrolled in formal educational 
programs, and the proportion of students will continue to grow in the 
years ahead. 

Thus, while there will always be a fundamental place in higher edu- 
cation for the traditional undergraduate programs, their character is 
changing and will continue to change at an accelerated rate. Such 
changes bring a challenging new set of problems and issues in college 
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admissions policies. Failure to meet these needs will be a tragic derelic- 
tion in terms of human values and national security. 

5. Assessment of abilities and knoivledge. Functionally this assess- 
ment means the use of standardized tests in the counseling, selection, 
and placement of students in educational programs. Most admissions 
officers are accustomed to the traditional and routine functions and uses 
of existing tests. However, only a minority of admissions officers are at 
home in some of the newer areas of testing, as for example the new 
standardized tests that measure college-level achievement. And few if 
any can claim competency in the more esoteric areas of testing such as 
personality and motivation. 

It seems clear that in the years ahead there will he more, not less, 
testing. As we admissions officers deal with increased ranges of indi- 
vidual differences, with divergent personal backgrounds, with the prod- 
ucts of unconventional educational programs, and with new types of 
reasons and motivation for education, we must turn to new tools of 
measurement for the information we need. Otherwise, we will tend to 
fall back on the hard-core, structured system of years of education, 
credits, and grades. These are still important for students flowing nor- 
mally through the educational system. But to use only these traditional 
devices on the atypical person would be unfortunate indeed. Probably 
no segment of college admissions policies contains more problems, is- 
sues, and opportunities for progress than does testing. 

6. Accreditation. One of the most frequently misunderstood concepts 
in American education is “accreditation.” This is a concept indigenous 
and unique to education in the United States. No other country in the 
world uses it as this one does to any extensive degree. First used in 
1870 and developed rapidly around 1900, it became the main sym- 
bol of quality education and acceptability of preparation for college 
throughout most of the country. The six regional accrediting associa- 
tions that serve the 50 states contain both secondary schools and col- 
leges. Their original purposes had to do mainly with the articulation of 
schools and colleges, and this is still a basic objective. 

In their early days the accrediting associations, like the preparatory 
schools, were concerned mainly with students going to college. With 
the advent of mass education in the 1930s, they assisted in the creation 
and development of the comprehensive high school, an institution for 
“all the children of all the people.” The expansion of the American 
junior college to the mass-education level in the last decade is the col- 
lege-level counterpart of the comprehensive secondary schools. This un- 
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precedented expansion of educational opportunities, unmatched in any 
other country of the world, was led and served substantially by the 
dedicated activities of the voluntary, regional accrediting associations. 

Most people still assume that the primary function of these associa- 
tions is to validate students’ readiness for college. This has long since 
ceased to be the primary purpose of accreditation. The major purpose 
of accreditation now is to help establish and maintain high-quality 
schools and colleges that will do everything possible to develop and 
educate every one of their students. This does not mean that their prod- 
ucts will be equal or even similar in ability and achievement; it means 
that it is hoped each student will have access to an educational environ- 
ment and opportunity appropriate for him. To measure the differences 
in these products effectively colleges must utilize standardized testing. 

What then is the role of accreditation in relation to college admis- 
sions policies? It is as an indication that a school or college is a relia- 
ble and reputable institution, not for profit, based on an acceptable 
educational philosophy and curriculum, and providing adequate oppor- 
tunities for the educational development of the students it serves. When 
a student has had his secondary education in an unaccredited school, 
admissions officers have no validated evidence of ability and achieve- 
ment except the results obtained by standardized testing. Unfortunately 
students from unaccredited colleges have been able to provide little 
reliable and interpretable evidence of educational achievement. The 
new College-Level Examination Program of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board gives promise of providing a method of measuring 
these unknowns in ability and accomplishment. 

One of the growing demands on the accrediting associations at the 
college level is to assist in the development of new colleges in this pe- 
riod of gr at expansion in higher education. The availability of federal 
funds for new facilities and programs for colleges and universities, pro- 
vided they are accredited or approved by the regional accrediting asso- 
ciation, has created a significant new role for these associations. 

Clearly the area of accreditation contains a number of problems and 
issues basic to the refinement of admissions policies for every college 
or university. 

7. The expanding role of the federal government. The federal gov- 
ernment has become a major factor in American education and in most 
colleges and universities. Its main role so far has been to provide funds. 
But along with funds for scholarships and other financial aid, and for 
programs, facilities, and research, have come proscriptions, supervi- 
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sion, and the beginnings of external controls. This national movement 
is accelerating the extension of educational opportunities to diversified 
segments and age groups of the people. Inevitably these changes will 
call for revised and perhaps new admissions policies. Admissions offi- 
cers need to know the current situation, the implications, and the prob- 
abilities for the future in this area. The problem is, “What admissions 
policies will be most appropriate to utilize constructively this new mem- 
ber of the American higher education family?” 

8. The growth of statewide systems of higher education. A number 
of the states now have statewide systems of higher education, and sev- 
eral other states are about to launch similar reorganizations. This grow- 
ing movement has significant implications for the admissions policies 
and practices of individual institutions. How can the institutions iden- 
tify these new problems and devise their solutions in time to avoid most 
unfortunate results? What are some of the acceptable solutions to these 
problems? 

9. Foreign students. Students from foreign lands have become a sig- 
nificant factor in the student bodies of the majority of American col- 
leges and universities. Over 80,000 of them are in the country now, and 
this number will increase. Each institution of higher education should 
decide the role it wants to play in educating foreign students and what 
admissions policies will best carry out this role. 

10. Admissions research. Both basic and evaluative research are es- 
sential for the formulation and administration of college admissions 
policies, and admissions officers must accept this responsibility to an 
increasing degree. They need first to know what kinds and amounts of 
research are necessary and desirable to undergird and assess their in- 
stitution’s admissions policies. What should be the nature and scope of 
such research? The 1967 College Board publication, Research Guide- 
lines for High School Counselors? prepared by the Experimental De- 
signs Committee of the Association for Counselor Education and Su- 
pervision, seems to call for a similar publication for college admissions 
officers. 

11. Student characteristics and campus environments. For many 
years psychologists have studied the problems of identifying student 
characteristics and relating these factors to the educational and social 
context of the campuses. Admissions officers seriously seek help in this 
area. Is it possible to select students in such a way as to improve their 



2. New York, 114 pp. 
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adjustment to campus environments? Is there a positive relationship be- 
tween student characteristics and campus environment? If so, how can 
admissions policies accomplish this end? 

The II problems and issues listed above are only a sampling of the 
challenges to be faced in planning desirable and effective college ad- 
missions policies. The college admissions officer, if he truly fulfills his 
professional roles and functions, can and should play a major part in 
the formulation of college admissions policies. It is the role of the gov- 
erning board and the faculty to decide what the educational aims and 
programs of the college or university will be, and it is theii function to 
authorize the admissions policies that are designed to carry out the in- 
stitution’s mission. But the job of formulating and recommending de- 
sirable admissions policies should be carried out professionally by the 
admissions officer. What he does about these problems will have signifi- 
cant influence on the quality and achievements of his college or univer- 
sity. 
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Frozen Assumptions in Admissions 
B, Alden Thresher 



My purpose, as one no longer in the active admissions field, is not to 
give admissions people practical pointers, but rather to ask questions 
to which none of us fully knows the answers. I want to disturb and dis- 
quiet these people as I find myself disturbed and disquieted looking 
back on many of the practices I so confidently carried on during 25 
years of selective admissions. So these remarks are really “The Con- 
fessions of a Reformed Admissions Officer,” 

The world of higher education is an intensely competitive one— com- 
petitive very often with respect to the wrong things, and often to the 
detriment of the student and of the public welfare. The College En- 
trance Examination Board, cosponsor of this conference, has as its 
province a group of limited areas in which the interests of competing 
institutions, by some happy chance, run parallel, so that joint action is 
possible and mutually sought after, and competition if not absent is at 
least muted. In the African big game country, in time of drought, there 
is said to be a kind of truce among the animals by which all come to 
the water hole, lions and antelopes alike, made peaceable by their mu- 
tual need for water. So the College Board has found a useful niche by 
doing jobs in which the otherwise competitive interests of colleges and 
universities run parallel through a common need to get certain things 
done. The Board, like the United Nations, has no coercive powers, but 
serves as a forum, and as an agency to conduct programs that all the 
members agree are needed. But the Board can do little to mitigate the 
competitive forces in areas where these interests conflict. 

I have found it useful to look at the problem of college admissions 
on three levels ol analysis. 1 Level One represents the interest of the in- 
dividual stud/,m n finding a college that suits his needs, and in getting 
into it. This he does with a sharp eye to his own future. Level Two rep- 
resents the problem of the individual college in attracting and selecting 
students. The college has an even sharper eye, however, in furthering 
what it conceives (sometimes mistakenly) to be its own interests, and 
these may conflict with the ultimate needs and welfare of the student 
and of the public. Level Three, the one that I wish to emphasize today, 



1. See B. Alden Thresher, College Admissions and the Public Interest, New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1966, 93 pp. 



deals broadly with admissions in the light of the public interest. In this 
context, to paraphrase the words of a late, distinguished son of Michi- 
gan, it does not necessarily follow that what is good for College X is 
good for the United States. 

I ask admissions officers to look with me, philosophically , at some of 
the broad problems of education that impinge upon admissions. To 
look at a subject philosophically means, in the words of William James, 
“the habit of always seeing an alternative, of not taking the usual for 
granted, of making conventionalities fluid again, of imagining foreign 
states of mind,” The human race has always had a remarkable capacity 
for taking for granted whatever it has got used to. We tend to regard 
the familiar as being ipso facto reasonable. And we are in a constant 
state of believing that we have arrived— that we have reached a state of 
enlightenment, that the ignorance of former ages has now been dis- 
pelled. We fail (in the words of Paul Tillich) “to approach knowledge 
with that astonishment which is the source of all knowledge.” 

I can illustrate this tendency by a sentence from Dr. John Hill, an 
eminent astronomer in eighteenth century London. In 1754 he wrote: 
“Astronomy is the science which teaches a knowledge of the stars and, 
in general, of all the heavenly bodies, their form, structure, appear- 
ances and motions; their place or situation in the heavens; their mag- 
nitude and their distance; a large and extensive field, but at this time 
greatly cultivated, so much, indeed, that very few improvements can be 
expected to be hereafter made in it, very little being unknown that it 
proposes to teach.” 2 

This reminds me of the little boy in A. A. Milne’s verse: 

“Now I am six, I am clever as clever 
So I think I’ll be six for ever and ever.” 

What I am trying to convey is that the field of education, so far from 
being understood, is still in a primitive stage, but that we may well be 
on the verge of immense changes, which will explosively disarrange our 
easy and somnolent preconceptions. We cannot afford to assume that 
what we cannot explain does not exist, nor that the protean potentiali- 
ties of the human mind will long rest satisfied with what now passes for 
education. It would be rash to predict or prophecy, but I want to trans- 
mit, if I can, my own sense of vast, impending change, Nobody can 
keep fully abreast of all current developments, but the effort to do so 



2. Quoted in “Thomas Wright’s Astronomical Heritage,” in The Scientific Adventure , 
by Herbert Dingle. London: Pitman, 1952, p. 119. 
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sharpens our sensibilities and our intuition, A friend once asked Alfred 
de Musset if he was working on a new novel. De Musset replied, “One 
doesn’t work, one listens.” So some par* of our time may well he used 
to listen —to listen with the third ear, if one wishes, to some of the signs 
of the times, 

If we look broadly at education, even in modern times ( say the last 
300 years) we find it has been formal, ceremonial, pedantic, tradition- 
bound, often to the point of being truly fossilized in an almost literal 
sense; it has stressed rote learning; it has been hedged by barriers of 
social class and ascribed status; it has been the perennial vehicle of 
snobbery (along with dress, occupation, residence, accent, and much 
else) ; it has been more often than not irrelevant to the student’s needs 
(it was Dorothy Parker who said: “The only thing I learned in school 
that helped me in later life was that if you spit on a pencil eraser it will 
erase ink”) ; it has usually been confused with indoctrination and inter- 
mixed with it; it has usually been authoritarian, and it has often been 
brutal. 3 As a recent addition to this list of horrors, we might add a 
strong tendency to chronological rigidity— the idea that all students 
should follow a uniform lockstep through school and college. 

I think we are now coming into an era of change and innovation. 
The ice is breaking up in the river ( or just beginning to break up) , and 
fresh ideas are beginning at least to get a hearing and a trial, In par- 
ticular four major trends seem to me significant. 

1. We have grasped the idea that talent, to a much greater degree 
than anyone realized, is not something stumbled upon and found, here 
and there; it is an artifact, something that can be produced. This is a 
completely revolutionary idea, which reverses all the thinking that had 
guided the European and British universities from their inception. It is 
remarkable that the 1963 “Robbins Report” in Britain 4 specifically dis- 
claims the “pool of ability” theory— the idea tHt only a small fraction 
of the population is capable, under any circumstances, of coping with 
higher education. This elitist view led to the conclusion that “more 
means worse.” 

2. We are beginning to see education as a continuum of life-long 



3. Nineteenth century biography is replete with horrible examples. One of the most 
striking, Sir Oliver Lodge’s Past Years, An Autobiography (London: Ilodder & Stough- 
ton, Ltd., 1931), is worth reading, if only to gain the impression that education does 
move ahead. 

4. Higher Education , Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime Minister under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Robbins. London: II. M. Stationery Office, 1963, 335 pp. 
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duration, a notion that tends to soften and dissolve much conventic al 
thinking. It means that at one extreme the key importance of infancy 
and preschooling is at last getting to be recognized, and at the other 
extreme, life-long, adult education is on the way to becoming a norm 
rather than an exception. So we see that the present breaking points be- 
tween educational stages are essentially arbitrary, resulting from a mix- 
ture of historical accidents and administrative convenience. Just as 
some California towns rest uneasily upon the San Andreas Fault, so 
the admissions business rests, no less uneasily, upon the tradition of a 
break, a redistribution and switching point, or, if one prefers, a major 
traffic interchange between the twelfth and thirteenth grades, It seems a 
healthy tendency that this sharp boundary is beginning to be eroded 
from both sides. The idea of education as a continuum reinforces the 
idea that tests are increasingly seen as diagnostic guidance devices, the 
main purpose of which is to help the student, to speed him on his way, 
or at the very least to bring him up to par. All education, in one sense, 
is remedial education, Low marks or low test scores, seen in this light, 
are passports to more (and better) learning, not instruments of exclu- 
sion from opportunity to learn. 

3. We have made at least a start in some radical new curriculums, 
but it would be a mistake to think it will stop there. New approaches to 
the learning process, more fundamental than rearrangements of subject 
matter, are in the making. The forces of innovation have been more ac- 
tive below the college level than at the college level. This, by itself, por- 
tends explosive changes in higher education in general, and in admis- 
sions in particular. 

4. Educators are perhaps beginning to look mere broadly at the 
spirit of the times and less narrowly at what they have thought of as 
their little realm of formal instruction. One sign of this is the powerful 
educational effect of mass media. More broadly, there is a parallel be- 
tween recent innovations in education and the newer tendencies in the 
art of management; I mean management in the broadest meaning of 
the word, whether it is business management, government administra- 
tion, or the conduct of a military or a religious organization. 

The classic model for all these administrative tasks has been bureauc- 
racy in the technical sense. This is a pyramidal structure, with sharply 
defined limits of responsibility and authority. In it, authority flows 
downward from the top. Information may flow upward from the bot- 
tom, but never policy, initiative, or wisdom. This model is not to be 
underestimated, for it has held human affairs together for centuries. At 
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its best, say in the civil service of the eighteenth century German states 
or nineteenth century Britain, it has worked well. 

Contemporary thinking, represented, for example, by the late Doug- 
las McGregor 1 ' and by Warren Bennis, and by much of the newer man- 
agement training, sees this model as far too rigid and limited. It is un- 
economical because it enlists only a small fraction of the energy, good 
will, ingenuity, and cooperativeness inherent in most people; in fact it 
actively frustrates these impulses. The old model assumed that all work- 



ers were ignorant, and therefore in need of detailed instruction; lazy, 
and thexefore in need of pushing; disorganized, and therefore in need 
of regimentation. It is now becoming apparent to enlightened managers 
that there is an immense reservoir of capability in most workers in any 
field that has been repressed, and converted into rebelliousness, by the 
bureaucratic management model. 

It is not merely a coincidence that, as thinking changes in the man- 
agement field, it is changing also in education. The conventional notion 
that students (of any age) are ignorant, and so need instruction; rebel- 
lious, and so need curbing; lazy, and so need the threat of failure, has 
begun to give way. Today’s student unrest is in reality only a surface 
symptom of the powerful forces now stirring in the direction of a more 
enlightened view of education and of the learning process. 

In the questions we ask, there lie embedded our presuppositions and 
our principles. It will be remembered that whenever Thorstein Veblen 



mentioned anyone’s “principles” he always added, in parentheses, “hab- 
its of thought.” Every epoch is characterized by the kind of questions 
it instinctively asks. Among all the variant views and systems that char- 
acterize our time, we need to look for the fundamental assumptions that 
all of these unconsciously presuppose. We search these to discover our 
real “habits of thought.” These will be the assumptions so obvious that 
people do not know that they are assuming them, because no other way 
of putting the matter has ever occurred to them. So the last thing a fish 
would ever discover is the existence of water. Now, what are some of 
these presuppositions, these inarticulate major premises in college ad- 
missions? I would like to list a few; and I think it will be seen how they 
contrast with the broad trends sketched above. 



1. The first inarticulate major premise is that the way the learning 
process is now organized is a valid, defensible norm. If a student does 



5. Douglas M. McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1960, 246 pp. 
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not adjust to it, he is a failure. Education is defined as what the faculty 
has long been doing. Those who do not respond are, by definition, 
uneducable. 

A corollary to this is the notion that there is some “one best way” to 
carry on instruction; find this one best way, and impose it on all Emil 
Duclaux said: “Nature loves diversity; education aims at repressing it.” 
Perhaps the saving feature of our higher education in this country is 
that it is so chaotic. Despite these tendencies to uniformity, some diver- 
sity creeps in, and a certain large diversity is enforced by the multi- 
plicity of auspices under which our education is conducted. Somebody, 
somewhere, may occasionally do something right, if only inadvertently. 
Diversity is the mainspring of human progress, and our country is large 
enough and varied enough partly to counteract the powerful forces of 
uniformity. 

2. There is the assumption that selection of students is of key im- 
portance, and that if some selection is good, more is better. The ambi- 
ence in much of the admissions process is an atmosphere of grudgingly 
extending a valuable privilege to a small selected few. This has grown 
up partly through the assumptions of the “pool of ability” theory, partly 
because of the financial and physical impossibility of keeping up with 
the demand for education by providing more and bigger colleges and 
universities, and partly through the magic of “brand names” in higher 
education. The lag leaves us in a condition of scarcity, which looks 
chronic, if not indeed permanent. 

A few advanced countries— New Zealand, the United States, perhaps 
Japan— may be able to get ahead within a generation to the point of 
making available higher education of appropriate kinds to all who want 
or need it. But for most of the world the shortage will be prolonged and 
tragic. Prolonged because neither staff nor equipment can catch up 
with the demand; tragic because education is a chief instrument of 
development, and without it poverty and inertia must continue to be 
the rule in the underdeveloped countries. 

Even the so-called advanced countries of Europe are far behind in 
higher education. You are familiar, I am sure, with these statistics, but 
John Fischer sums them up in a nutshell. “The six Common Market 
countries, with a combined population about the same as that of the 
United States, are turning out only one-fifth as many college graduates. 
To put it another way, in America roughly one person out of every 
three in the college age-group actually is attending some institution of 
higher learning; while in England, for instance, the ratio is one in sev- 
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